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Hillf containing the State House, would be an island separated by about
3 km from the nearest mainland. Most of adjacent Cambridge would be
awash. But it would take only 4 km of dikes, mostly built on land that
is currently above sea level, to defend the entire area. Perhaps even
more economicalf because it would avoid the political costs of choosing
what to save and what to give up and of condemning land for right-of-
way, would be a dike 8 or 10 km in length to enclose all of Boston
Harbor.

If that were done, new deep-water port facilities would have to be
constructed outside the enclosed harborj locks would permit small boats
in and out. The Charles and Mystic Rivers would have to be accom-
modated. Whether in a couple of hundred years there would be any
significant flow in those rivers would depend on changing climate and
increasing demand for water. Levees, a diversion canal, or pumping
could be compared for costs and ecological impacts.

We have no professional estimate of what such a system would cost.
Some professional guesswork suggests that at today's values the cost of
defending against even the full 5-m rise is less, perhaps by an order
of magnitude, than the value preserved.

Actually, to judge by the Dutch experience, reclaiming tidelands and
harbor bottoms and even land in the open sea could become irresistably
attractive during the coming centuries, either by landfill or by dikes.

The situation is totally different for an area like the coast of
Bangladesh. If we imagine the sea level rising by a meter or two per
century for enough centuries to reach 5 or 6 m, Bangladesh differs from
Boston in having a huge coastal area subject to inundation, rather than
a concentration of capital assets that can be enclosed by a few miles
of dikes, and in being so susceptible to internal flooding with fresh-
water that the levees required to protect the country would be many
times greater than the length of the shoreline. Thus the example of
Boston cannot demonstrate that protection would be the preferred course
everywhere and that it would reduce damage everywhere by an order of
magnitude. The example only demonstrates that defense may compete
favorably with slow retreat from the sea for densely populated urban
areas.

Where defense is not practicable, retreat is inevitable, at least
selectively.  In urban concentrations, where buildings may last a
century, good hundred-year predictions of sea-level change (including
likely erosion and storm damage) should permit orderly evacuation and
demolition of buildings. Urban renewal and interstate highways have
already had such effects.  (In the United States, the law and the
politics of real-estate development would determine whether recently
evacuated areas could selectively be rebuilt using landfill or piers.)

The most severe dangers appear to be in areas, like Bangladesh,
where dense populations dependent on agriculture occupy low coastal
plains already subject to freshwater or seawater flooding.

9.2.10 Food and Agriculture

The only readily identified potential impact of significant magnitude
on future living standards is on agriculture. Virtually all agricul-